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and all the vessels of the lake, into Hugh O'Conor's hands, for 
assurance of his fidelity. 

From this entry it would appear that the Hen's Island, as 
•well as the island called Inis Creamha, had each a castle on 
it previously ; and this conclusion is strengthened by a subse- 
quent entry in the same Annals, at the year 1233, from which 
it appears that this castle, as well as others, had been erected 
by the sons of Roderick, who had been long in contention for 
the government with Cathal Crovedearg, and his sons Hugh 
and Felim, and had, during these troubles, possessed them- 
selves of O'FIaherty's country. On the death of Hugh 
O'Conor, who was treacherously slain by Geoffry De Mares, or 
De Marisco, in 1228, they appear to have again seized on the 
strongholds of the country, that of the Hen's Castle among 
the rest, and to have retained them till 1233, when their rival 
Felim O'Conor finally triumphed, and broke down their cas- 
tles. This event is thus narrated in the Annals of the Four 
Masters : — 

" 1233. Felim, the son of Charles the Ked-handed, led an 
army into Connaught. Cormac, the son of Tomaltagh (Lord 
of Moylurg), went to meet him, and brought him to Moylurg, 
where they erected a camp at Druim Greagraighe, and were 
joined by Cormac, by Conor his son, the inhabitants of the 
three Tuathas, and by the two sons of Mortogh Mac Dermot, 
Donogh and Mortogh. They here consulted with each other, 
and resolved upon going in pursuit of Hugh (King of Con- 
naught) and the other sons of Roderic. After overtaking 
them, they defeated Hugh, slew himself, his brother, Hugh 
Muimhneach his son, and Donogh More, the son of Dermot, 
who was the son of Roderic, and many others besides. There 
were also slain Raghallach O'Flanigan, Thomas Biris, Con- 
stable of Ireland, his relative John Guer, and many other 
Englishmen. This was after the bells and croziers had been 
rung against them, after they had been cursed and excommu- 
nicated by the clergy of Connaught ; for Hugh Muimhneach 
had violated and plundered Tibohine and many other churches, 
so that he and his adherents fell in revenge of their dishonour 
to the saints whose churches they had violated. The king- 
dom and sovereignty of Connaught were wrested from the 
sons of Roderic, the son of Torlogh, on that day. Felim, the 
son of Charles the Red-handed, then assumed the government 
of Connaught, and demolished the castles which had been 
erected by the power of the sons of Roderic O'Conor and Mac 
William Burke, namely, the Castle of Bon Gaillimhe, Caislen- 
na- Circe, Caislen-na-Caillighe, and the Castle of Dunamon. 

In subsequent times the Hen's Castle reverted to the O'Fla- 
hertys, and was repaired and garrisoned by them till the 
time" of Cromwell, when, as we are informed by Roderick 
O'Flaherty, it was finally dismantled and left to decay. Still, 
however, enough remains to exhibit its original plan, which was 
that of an Anglo-Norman castle or keep, in the form of a paral- 
lelogram, with three projecting towers on its two longest sides : 
and the architectural features of the thirteenth century are 
also visible in some of its beautifully executed windows and 
doorways. 

The Hen's Castle is not without its legendary traditions 
connected with its history anterior to its dilapidation ; and 
the following outline of one of these — and the latest — as told 
at the cottage firesides around Lough Corrib, may be worth 
preserving as having a probable foundation in truth. 

It is said that during the troubled reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
a lady of the O'Flahertys, who was an heiress and a widow, 
with an only child, a daughter, to preserve her property from 
the grasp of her own family and that of the De Burgos or 
Burkes, shut herself up with her child in the Hen's Castle, 
attended by twenty faithful followers, of tried courage and de- 
votion to her service, of her own and her husband's family. 
As such a step was, however, pregnant with danger to herself, 
by exciting the attention and alarm of the government and lo- 
cal authorities, and furnishing her enemies with an excuse for 
aggression, she felt it necessary to obtain the queen's sanction 
to her proceedings ; and accordingly she addressed a letter to 
her majesty, requesting her permission to arm her followers, 
and alleging as a reason for it, the disaffected state of the 
country, and her ardent desire to preserve its peace for her 
majesty. The letter, after the fashion of the times, was not 
signed by the lady in her acquired matron's name, but in her 
maiden one, of which no doubt she was more proud : it was 
Bivian or Bevinda O'Flaherty. The queen received it gra- 
ciously ; but not being particularly well acquainted with the 
gender of Irish Christian names, and never suspecting, from 
the style or matter of the epistle, that it had emanated from 



one of her own sex, she returned an answer, written with her 
own hand, authorising her good friend " Captain Bivian O'- 
Flaherty" to retain twenty men at her majesty's expense, for 
the preservation of the peace of the country ; and they were 
maintained accordingly, till the infant heiress, becoming adult, 
was united to Thomas Blake, the ancestor of the present Sii 
John Blake of Menlo Castle, and proprietor of the Castle of 
the Hen. 

To these brief notices of an ancient castle, not hitherto 
described, or its age ascertained, we shall only add, that there 
are few military structures of lime and stone now remaining 
in Ireland that can boast an equal antiquity. P. 



OCCUPATIONS FOR THE YOUNG. 

BY MARTIN DOTLE. 

Habit is said to be a second nature, and it is often stronger 
than the first. At first we easily take the bend from the 
hand of the master, but the second nature, which is of our 
own making, is frequentlyproof against any alteration. How 
important, then, is education, which gives the turn and mould- 
ing to the mind while it is flexible, fixes the habits, and forms 
the character 1 The discipline of the mind, with respect to 
its natural bias, is either misdirected or misunderstood in nine 
cases out of ten, and latent talents or tendencies, which by 
proper culture might be rendered sources of enjoyment to the 
possessor, and useful to the community, are restrained, if not 
too powerful for suppression, from their proper developement, 
by absurd and artificial treatment. 

In the upper classes, a parent, perhaps, incapable of esti- 
mating the capacity of his son, determines with himself that 
the profession, suppose of divinity, of law, or of medicine, is the 
most lucrative, gentlemanlike, or otherwise eligible, and that 
the boy shall be educated accordingly. 

The unfortunate youth who has no talent for the acquisition 
of languages, and cannot comprehend the simplest proposition 
in geometry, is condemned to pursue a prescribed routine, 
and to pass many of the most precious years of his life in the 
unavailing effort to learn, through the drudgery of a classical 
school, what is repugnant to his taste, and beyond his powers 
of comprehension ; and all this time, from being constantly 
engaged in thumbing the elementary books of the dead lan- 
guages (which are never at bin finger ends, in the acceptation 
of the common phrase), he grows up shamefully ignorant of his 
vernacular tongue, in which he can neither read with fluency 
nor spell with correctness. 

The schoolmaster, however, is expected to prepare him for 
the university within a given time, and he must be made up for 
entrance accordingly. If the parents are told that Young 
Hopeful has no turn for a literary life, no capacity for learn- 
ing what is required, they doubt the judgment of the infor- 
mant, who tells them the truth ; for the acknowledgment of 
this would be an indirect admission of their own incapacity ; 
and in proportion to their ignorance and dullness, is their 
self assurance that their booby has excellent abilities. The 
youth is therefore forced forward in spite of his natural 
repugnance to books ; and if afterwards smuggled through 
the university into a profession which may give him place or 
emolument, without ability or exertion on his part, he dis- 
graces his station by general ignorance and unfitness ; and if 
he be admitted into a profession which yields honour or emo- 
lument only in proportion to talents and industry, he totally 
fails of the object, and it is discovered too late that the selec- 
tion of his avocation was in some way unlucky. 

Now, it is very probable that if such an every-day boy had 
been permitted to pursue some track for which his inclinations 
qualified him, instead of being limited to a course of unsuit- 
able and distasteful occupations, he might have acquired useful 
knowledge of some sort. For example, supposing him to stum- 
ble at metrical " longs and shorts," or to be stuck between the 
horns of a dilemma, or be lost amidst the mazes of metaphysics, 
he might have that peculiar turn which would render him a 
good farmer, an excellent judge of " long and short wools" or 
of " long and short horns," or that shrewdness which would 
render him a clever tradesman, a man 

" Who knows what's what, and that's as high 
As metaphysie wit doth fly." 
And so certain am I that many young men who enter our 
university would prefer and far better comprehend the plain 
and practical lecture of a professor of agriculture, surrounded 
by models of machinery and plates of cattle, &c v than lee- 
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tures of a far more pretending character, that I cannot avoid 
lamenting the deficiency in the department of agriculture which 
Socrates designated " the nurse and mother of all the arts," 
and Gibbon " the foundation of all manufactures." 

The example afforded in this respect by the University of 
Edinburgh is worthy of the imitation of Trinity College. To 
afford at least the opportunities of gaining such information 
on this subject as the mind may be capable of receiving or 
predisposed to receive, cannot but be deemed judicious. And 
the theoretical knowledge of husbandry is incalculably more 
needed by the gentry and middle classes of Ireland than by 
those of the same grades in Scotland, where almost every 
land-proprietor and farmer understands the subject more or 
less. 

Far be it from me to decry the advantages of what is called 
learning, but I would have a more diversified course, both in 
our schools of every class, and in the universities, so as to com- 
prehend those useful branches of information, to which the 
student, if denied by Providence the faculties requisite for the 
attainment of others, may apply himself with pleasure or ad- 
vantage. 

I have met with many young persons of exceeding dullness 
in book learning, of decided distaste to the pursuits of litera- 
ture, who have manifested a quick apprehension of mechanical 
contrivances, practically exhibited a love of natural history, of 
gardening, of agriculture, of something, in short, of a utilita- 
rian character. If these tendencies had been duly cultivated, 
the results would have been favourable to the individuals them- 
selves, and probably to the public also. 

I have often been puzzled to account for the pre-eminence 
of the Scotch as a clever and a thinking people : it cannot be 
from atmospheric influence ; and I am disposed to question the 
correctness of the assertion of a grave Caledonian, that the 
fine spirit of philosophical inquiry which distinguishes his 
countrymen is mainly attributable to their use of oatmeal por- 
ridge ; it must rather be from well-directed education, from 
the early acquired habit of thinking for one's self, and of giving 
a reason for every thing as far as they can, that the Scotch 
are so intelligent and so fitted for their respective stations in 
the social circle. 

My own countrymen are naturally as shrewd and intellec- 
tual as the Scotch, but their minds are too generally ill dis- 
ciplined, and school education, for all classes, is too generally 
defective every where. Several hours of the day are passed 
in wearisome restraint within the walls of a schoolroom, in 
lewning words without ideas, sounds without sense ; the 
mind being seldom engaged in the tasks with either pleasure 
or profit. 

And besides the impediments which obstruct the progress 
of useful occupation, arising from the blindness of parents, 
the unfitness of teachers, and the incapacity of pupils, there 
ere to be encountered in all schools the natural preference of 
idleness to any kind of systematic occupation, the love of 
mischief and freaks, which prevail among combinations of 
boys, and the difficulty of analysing character and dispositions 
in crowded seminaries. 

But in schools for the poor, where order and discipline are 
easily enforced ; in places of private education, and under the 
paternal roof, whert by far the greatest degree of happiness 
and simplicity of character are enjoyed and preserved — in 
such cases, in which instructors and parents are qualified to 
educate, a system of literary instruction, combining with it 
relaxation of a useful kind, may be pursued. 

Among the latter I would place gardening and botany 
foremost among the out-of-door occupations, and these pur- 
suits apply to both sexes, and to the humblest of the peasan- 
try, as well as to the nobles of the land, for with the idea of 
a garden is connected every association that is pure and 
heaven-born. I myself even now look back upon those of my 
childish hours which were employed in the garden, with un- 
mixed pleasure, and the first early crop of radishes which I 
raised with my own hands in a garden border, afforded me 
more innocent pride than any far more valuable crop that I 
have subsequently raised upon my farm. The care of flowers 
*nd shrubs, and the absence of corrupting influences, during 
lie indulgence of this pursuit, render it a subject of ex- 
treme interest in the formation of individual and national cha- 
racter. 

Those of the poor who are disposed to take a real interest 
in their gardens a.s is the case of thousands of the English 
peasantry, instead of finding their summer evening occupa- 
tions in their allotments wearisome after their day of other 



toil, seem to find relaxation in the comparatively light work 
which they thus perform for themselves ; and in the pleasurable 
contemplation of their own flowers, though they be but common 
beauties, and of their own tiny crops, they feel that calm- 
ness and tranquillity, that quiet satisfaction, which lay the 
passions at rest, and therefore indispose for the boisterous 
mirth and the ungodly society of the frequenters of the beer- 
house or the gin-shop. 

Poultry, pigeons, and rabbits, may be reared by 3'0ung 
people, both for amusement and profit. The child who un- 
derstands much of the natural history of domestic animals 
from practical observation, and perceives the force of those 
influences which unite the parent and the offspring, will so far 
sympathize with, and apprehend the nature of, those influ- 
ences, as to feel pain at the thought of wantonly dissociating 
that connection, and would be far less likely "to rob the 
poor birds of their young," than the child who had not been 
familiarized with the nature and habits of the feathered 
race. 

Children who have watched over a brood of chickens from 
the moment of their first disengagement from the shell, and 
witnessed the instinct with which the Creator causes them to 
come at the call of their mother, and contemplate the love 
with which " the hen gathers her chickens under her wings," 
will take no pleasure in destroying that life of which they had 
anxiously traced the progress from the hour in which the first 
sign of developed animation appeared. It is improbable that 
the boy (and far more so that the girl, who is naturallv kind) 
to whose hand the birds have fearlessly looked for food, while 
they clamorously delighted in his presence, could in his 
manhood witness any torturing of the feathered race, such 
as the diabolical barbarity of throwing at cocks on Shrove 
Tuesday, which used to disgrace Great Britain ; or take plea- 
sure in the barbarities of a cock-fight* or a gander-fight. | 

For those who are excluded from the enjoyments of rural 
life, and those occupations to which I have referred, there 
remain other pursuits of extreme interest, according to their 
respective tastes — geology, chemistry, mechanics, which employ 
both the head and the hand. Many a youth may be taught 

" sermons in stones," &c see the quotation in Shakspeare, 

As You Like It — and be kept from bad company, bv having 
access to a lathe, and becoming practically " a tool-making 
animal," who, from his distaste to books, would be otherwise 
miserably destitute of rational employment. I do not wish to 
see either young or old persons too much 

" Agog for novelty where'er it lies, 
In mosses, fleas, or cockleshells, or flies" — 

But natural history, to a reasonable extent, is surely a useful 
and improving study for both rich and poor ; it leads them to 
look from the creature to the Creator ; to contemplate His 
works, His glories, and His beneficent designs, both in the ma- 
terial and the spiritual world. In short, I would supply the 
mind and body with those occupations which best harmonise 
together, and most powerfully tend to overcome the degra- 
ding and demoralising effects of ignorance, which is confess- 
edly the greatest enemy to religion, to peace, good order, and 
social happiness. 



* We learn from a German writer the origin of this cruel custom. When 
the Danes ruled in England, the native inhabitants of some town formed a 
conspiracy to regain possession of it by murdering the Danish usurpers. 
Their design, however, was defeated by the crowing of some cocks. When 
the English afterwards regained authority, they instituted the barbarous and 
childishly resentful practice of throwing at cocks tied to a stake on the com- 
memoration day of their disappointment through the vigilance of the cocks. 

t " At St Petersburgh. in Russia (says Dr Granville), they have no cock- 
pits ; hut they have a goose-pit, where in the spring they fight ganders 
trained to the sport, and to peck at each other's shoulders till they draw 
blood. These ganders have been sold as high as five hundred roubles each ; 
and the sport prevails to a degree of enthusiasm among the hemp-merchants. 
Strange that the vicious and inhuman curiosity of man can delight to arouse 
and stimulate the principles of enmity and cruelty in these apparently peace- 
ful and sociable birds ! 

The barbarities of which the human character is capable from habitual 
indulgence in such brutal sports are almost inconceivable. 

Every one has heard the horrible story of Ardesoif of Tottenham, who, 
about forty years since, being disappointed by a famous game-cock refusing 
to right, was incited by his savage passion to roast the animal alive whilst 
entertaining his friends. The company, alarmed by the dreadful shrieks of 
the victim, interfered, but were resisted by Ardesoif, who threatened death 
to any who should oppose him : and in a storm of raging and vindictive de- 
lirium, and uttering the most horrid imprecations, he dropped down dead. 
I had hoped to find this one among the thousand fanatical lies which have 
been coined in the insane expectation that truth can be advanced by the 
propagation of falsehood ; but to my sorrowful disappointment, on a late in- 
quiry among the friends of the deceased miscreant, I found the truth of the 
horrible story but too probable."— Mowbray's Treatite en Poultry. 



